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The golden moments in the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing but sand: the angels 
come to visit us, and we only know them when 
they are gone. GrorRGE Etior, 


GOLDENROD, 


I Know a field, a sunny field, 
But not in sunny France; 
And there is neither glint of shield 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance; 
Nor does the wind toss knightly plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, 
And yet in autumn it becomes 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


For when the haze of summer days 
Has melted from the skies, 

And we, without reproof, may gaze 
Up into heaven’s eyes, 

A host their plumes and banners shake 
Tn joust with breezes bold, 

And goldenrod’s bright champions make 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


The butterflics with blazoned wings 
Are heralds for the fight, 
And many a lovely lady flings 
Her token to her knight. 
And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 
With pomp and wealth untold, 
Summer and autumn royally meet 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Martha Hartford, in the St. Nicholas. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
ROB’S BIRTHDAY DINNER. 


BY HELEN P. HASKELL, 


“c ky, ees my birthday is coming next 


week, and I want to do something to 

celebrate. Now people have big din- 
ners on Thanksgiving and Christmas, and invite 
their friends, you know; and why can’t I have 
one on my birthday?” 

Hardly waiting for his mother’s ‘Yes, per- 
haps so, my child,” the eager boy went on, 
“Only I don’t want nice people,—I mean not 
relations nor rich people,—but somebody who 
doesn’t have much nor many friends, There 
are lots of just such around. Mayn’t I invite 
them, and give them something to eat, and 
try awful hard to make them happy? Wou'dn’t 
it be nice, mamma ?”’ 

The mother stopped her sewing, and looked 
into the eager face of her son, It was not a 
handsome one she saw. The mouth was too 
large and the nose too broad, -while across it 
and the cheeks ran a line of brown freckles; 
—— but the clear gray eyes looked up into hers 
with an earnest, straightforward gaze that 


Don’t stand shivering upon the bank: plunge in showed a manly, honest nature. ‘‘What made 
HALIBURTON. you think of such a thing?”’ she asked. 


Other men are lenses through which we read our 


EMERSON. at once, and have it over. 


own minds. 
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“Oh, I’ve been reading lately so much about 
helping the needy and trying to make others 
happy that I thought we ought to try, and I am 
sure we can do it. Do let’s try!” 

The pleading voice and earnest eyes could 
not be resisted, and the boy’s simple little plan 
was carefully talked over. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing,’ he said, ‘‘who there was in town who 
seemed to live alone and had no friends. Now 
you know the two old Brown ladies—I mean 
their names are Brown—who live down east, in 
the little three-roomed house at the foot of the 


hill, Well, they come to church every Sunday ~ 


about; but I never see hardly any one but Mr. 
Scott speak to them, and they hardly ever come 
to an entertainment, while sister says they’ve 
worn those bonnets with green veils for years. 
Their dresses look so shabby, and I saw darns 
in their shawls. They walk with their heads 
up so high, never smile nor nod, as you do. 
I’m awfully afraid of them, but I thought 
maybe they were poor and proud. So perhaps 
inviting them to my birthday dinner might 
make them smile; and they do look hungry, 
don’t they?” 

“Well,” said his mother, ‘“ 
for dinner?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that, too,’ an- 
swered the intent boy. . ‘I suppose they have 
turkey at Christmas,—I believe they sometimes 
come to our church supper,—besides some one 
may send them some, and I saw a few chickens 
in their yard the other day. Now you know 
folks say roast beef is so—what do you eall it? 
don’t make people fat—but’’— 

“Nourishing?’”’ said his mother. 

“Yes, that is what I mean. I don’t suppose 
they ever have any. Do you think they’d like 
ib?” 

“Yes, without doubt; and I will see your 
friends have a dinner that will please them. 
But you must invite them yourself, and 
think of some way to entertain them.” 

Rob shrugged his shoulders, and waited a 
minute before answering. ‘‘I was afraid you’d 
say that. But at any rate you'll go with me, 
and I know you can make them come. How 
would ‘Dictionary’ do fora game? But, O dear, 
what can be got for a prize! Now I shall 
have to play honest, as you’ve taught me to, 
and I might get it myself. Of course I shouldn’t 
like the same thing those old ladies would. 
Anyhow, you will help me think of something, 
I know.” 

“No,” replied his mother, smiling on her boy, 
“T shall do nothing but see about the dinner, 
and go with you to invite the ladies. You must 
do everything yourself, and you ean, I know.” 

That afternoon Rob and his mother went to 
the little house, and saw, as they reached it, 
the elder Miss Brown busy repairing the door- 
step, the other sister looking on. 

To his mothers delight, Rob stepped quickly 
forward, saying: “‘Miss Brown, perhaps I can 
do that. I like to nail things.” 

The poor old lady looked up in surprise, and 
then handed the smiling lad the broken flat- 
iron she was using for a hammer, and said in 
a tired tone, “Thank you; but you will find it 
hard work, as I have no hammer, and my nails 
are old and bent.” 

It took some time, but the kind boy succeeded. 
Then his mother, who had been talking to the 
younger sister, said, ““Miss Brown, my son has 
a proposition to make you two ladies that I 
hope you will consider favorably, as he is very 
much in earnest about it.” 

Rob flushed, and fingered nervously his cap, 
but, after one quick look at his mother, gave 
his invitation in his own manly way. The 


what do you wish 


sisters glanced at each other, and a cold, hard 
look came over their faces. But, before they 
could answer, Rob said earnestly: ‘‘ Please do 
come: it’s my birthday, you know. I want you 
so much, and we’ll have a real nice time, won’t 
we, ma?” turning pleadingly toward his mother. 

“Yes, my dear, we hope so, and will be very 
happy to have these good friends share your 
celebration with us,” said Mrs, Jennings. 

“We hardly go anywhere,”’ began the elder 
sister. But Rob broke in with, ‘‘ Please come 
this time, do.” 

It took some time; but at last, to Mrs. Jen- 
nings’ astonishment, her son’s urging prevailed, 
and the Misses Brown promised to come, pro- 
vided the day was pleasant. The day was 
everything one could wish for, and the two 
ladies arrived in due time, but at first were 
very severe “in looks and manner. However, 
the combined efforts of Rob, his mother, and 
his sister soon brought smiles to their faces, so 
it was quite a merry party who sat down at 
the dinner table. 

The dinner proved a success; and Rob saw, 
to his great satisfaction, his two guests eat 
heartily. Mr. Jennings, who had fallen into 
his son’s plan with cordial good will, added 
much to the enjoyment of all; and, as Rob said 
afterward, ‘‘Papa understands just how to 
make people eat without their knowing it.” 

After dinner, Rob, finding out his guests had 
once liked games, proposed ‘‘ Dictionary.” 
After his explanations they decided to try the 
game, and all enjoyed it. The elder Miss 
Brown, who succeeded in writing the largest 
number of words, was pronounced the winner 
of the prize, which was brought in triumphantly 
by Rob. 

“T’m so glad, Miss Brown,” he said, “to be 
able to give you this prize. I was afraid I 
should get it myself, for my mother has taught 
me to be honest in everything I do; and as I’d 
played the game so often, and must play fair, 
I might have won it. I didn’t know what to 
get that would please a lady if she won the 
prize and at the same time aboy, if hedid. But 
the other day I saw you needed a hammer, and, 
as it was exactly what I'd been wishing for 
myself, I got one and some nails; and I’m s0 
glad you won it!” ; 

He waited only for her. “My dear boy, I 
hate to take your hammer from you; but, as 
IT feel it will make you happy for me to do so, 
I thank you for it, and shall never forget your 
kindness to two poor old ladies.” 

Then he turned to the younger Miss Brown, 
who had only a few words on her paper, so was 
decided the owner of the consolation prize, and 
handed her a little book, saying: “IT hope, Miss 
Brown, youll enjoy this. I knew, unless I 
stopped writing, which would not be right, I 
shouldn’t win this prize, so found this book, 
‘Among the Flowers,’ and, having seen flowers 
in your yard, and knowing how fond my mother 
is of them, felt it would hag any of you 
ladies.” 

Poor, timid Miss Brown, whe seemed to be 
only a dim capy of her sister, could merely say, 
“Thank you.” But that was enough for Rob; 
and, with a sigh as of relief, he sat down by 
his ‘mother, who gave him one of her loving 
smiles. 

She had not been told what the prizes were, 
and her heart throbbed with pride and thank- 
fulness over her son’s upright, true honesty 
that promised to make him a man to be trusted 
in all things, and she thanked God for the 
promise. 

Rob’s birthday dinner seemed to change 
somewhat the old ladies, 


A DAY. 


- Tux tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 
The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran; 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then said I softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!” 


But how he set I know not; 
There seemed a purple stile 

Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while, 


Till, when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars, 
And led the flock away. 
Emity Dickinson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE SPARROW HELPED LUCILLE. 
BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


UCILLE was a dear little girl, sweet and 
lovable in many ways. But she had 
one fault: she talked too much. Where- 

ever you saw Iacille, there you would hear her 
tongue chattering at a tremendous rate. And 
sometimes, I grieve to say, this little tongue 
said thoughtless, unkind things. Mamma had 
often talked to her little daughter about this 
troublesome habit, and every time Lucille had 
solemnly resolved to remember to keep her 
tongue still. But, alas! the next day that 
unruly tongue would be heard running on as 
busily as ever. ‘I forget!” poor Lucille would 
cry in shame. 

One day papa and mamma and Lucille were 
sitting on the veranda. For a wonder the little 
girl was not talking—she was reading a delight- 
ful fairy story. 

A sociable little sparrow perched upon the 
veranda rail, and chirped and chirped unceas- 


ingly. 
“Dear me,” cried Lucille, “that sparrow is 
deafening! Will he never grow tired, I wonder?”’ 


“Ah,” said her papa, looking up from his 


‘newspaper, “I, too, have a little sparrow who 


chirps all day long, and yet she never seems to 
be tired!”’ 

Lucille blushed, and from that day she began 
to improve. — 

“You see, mamma,’’ she said, some weeks 
later, “that little bird helped me to remember; 
for I never see a sparrow now without thinking 
of what papa said, and there are so many spar- 
rows that I see them almost everywhere I go.” 


THE TRAITOR TO HIMSELF, 


ENEDICT ARNOLD was undoubtedly 
unjustly used by his country before he 
betrayed it. But does that make him 

any the less a traitor? 

In like manner, many men—statesmen, 
writers, philanthropists, benevolent-minded em- 
ployers of labor—have been unjustly used by 
those they sought to serve. But, if ingratitude 
or failure to be appreciated turns them from 
the right course, what must we call them? 


A man must do right because the nobility of 


his nature or of his ideals or of both compels 
him to doso. If he ceases from any such reason 
as lack of expected reward, he thereby proves 
that he was a shallow fellow, undeserving, and 
that he is the basest of all traitors,—the traitor 
who betrays and slays his better self. : 
Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A COUNTRY BIRD’S HOME. 
BY FANNY GERRY WILDER. ; 


PAIR of robins were flying about look- 

A ing for a nice place to build a home. 

At last they came to a lovely garden, 

and in one corner of it they found a tall elm- 

tree. ‘This is a fine place to live,” said Mr. 

Robin, as he swung on one of the branches 
which overhung a little brook. 

“Yes, indeed: we can build our nest on this 
high bough, safe from all harm,” chirped Mrs. 
Robin. 

They were very busy for a few days, bringing 
sticks, straws, wisps of hay, and bits of lint to 
put in the nest. Then four blue eggs were kept 
warm by the mother bird; and at last the voices 
of four little robins, crying, ‘‘Peep! peep!”’ were 
heard. 

Now the father bird must feed the tiny ones. 
So every day he found nice plump worms near 
the brook. When the little family were asleep, 
the tired mother bird would take a bath in the 
brook while papa watched the baby robins. 

_ Then he would sing a fine song, and talk to 
them of what they might see when they were 
old enough to fly. 

“You must learn to be wise, for there are 
many things to harm birds. You will see a 
big yellow cat in the garden. She likes very 
much to eat young robins, and often watches 
for them. The black dog will only bark, but 
the mooly-cow might put her big foot on you. 
The farmer’s boy has set a trap to catch birds, 
and has put grain inside for them to eat. So 
you must obey your parents when you begin 
to fly, or some harm will come to you,” he said. 

As the summer days went by, the little ones 
grew to be quite large. After a while the father 
bird would call every day: ‘“‘Now, children, 
stand up on the edge of the nest. Spread your 
wings, for that will make you strong.’’ 

The little ones would flutter about and some- 
times fall back into the nest, but at last they 
grew quite strong. 

One pleasant morning he said: “‘To-day I 
shall teach you to fly. When you feel tired, 
rest on a bough of a tree or on a bush. Look 
out for the cat! Now follow me!” So Papa 
Robin spread his wings and flew round and 
round, from one tree to another. 

The mother bird said: “Try your wings. 
Don’t be afraid!”’ 

At last Dickey was brave, and flew down to 
the ground. The others also followed, and a 
fine time they had hopping about, looking for 
worms. 

Papa said, ‘‘Now you must go to the nest 
before it is dark.”’ So they went home, a happy 
but a very tired family. . 

One day Dickey did not obey the call to re- 
turn, but hid under a bush. Then what fun 
after they had all gone! for he met Young Bobo- 
link, who took him to the brook. While drink- 
ing the cool water, he saw a big creature near 
him. It said, ‘‘Moo-o0-00,’’-as it bent its neck 
to drink the water. 

“Took out,’’ said Bobolink, “the mooly-cow 
will step on you!”’ 

“Was that acow? Whata terrible creature!’’ 
thought Dickey, as he hopped on a bush near 
by. 
Then they went to a field where he saw a lot 
of nice grain in a small house. He flew down 
to pick it up. 

“Take care, that is a trap!’’ cried Bobolink. 
“JT must go home,” he said, and flew away, 
leaving Dickey alone. 

He began to look about. 


os 


It was now quite dark, and he knew he was 
lost. Heheard a sharp voice. ‘‘Bow-wow!’’ it 
said. He flew so quickly that he hit his head 
against a fence, and fell to the ground. As he 
opened his eyes, two balls of fire were shin- 
ing upon him. ‘Mi-ew! mi-ew!” he heard. 
Dickey kept very still, and the fire went away. 

Then a tramp, tramp, near him, and a big 
mouth almost ate him up. Poor bird, he 
wished now that he had obeyed his parents. 
His wing was hurt, so he must stay all night 
under the bush. 

Then patter, patter, came the rain, and his 
soft feathers were soon wet. It was a sad 
plight for a bird to be in, but he knew what a 
naughty robin he had been not to obey his 
good father and mother. 

As morning came, joy for him! The voice of 
Papa Robin was heard. Then Dickey knew 
that he had flown to the elm-tree, his own 
home. When he said, ‘Peep! peep!” the 
father bird eame to the bush, to find the poor 
hurt Dickey. Then the dear mother bird and 
the little ones hovered about bringing him nice 
plump worms, twittering, “Too bad! poor 
Dickey!”’ = 

When they were safe in the nest that night, 
he told them what he had seen. ‘‘I saw the 
mooly-cow and the trap; but what said, ‘Bow- 
wow ?” 

“That was Bruno, the dog,’ 

“T saw fire in the air!” 

“Tt was the eyes of the yellow cat looking 
for birds and field mice,’ chirped Mamma 
Robin. 

“Then came the tramp, tramp!”’ 

“That was Tom, the horse, feeding in the 
garden. Dickey has been a naughty robin, but 
we are all glad to see him safely back in the 
nest. You must all obey until you are older 
and wiser. Then, when you have nests of 
your own, you will think of what Papa Robin 
has told you.” 

“Peep! peep!” said the little ones, and then 
went to sleep. 


? 


said Papa Robin. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STRANGE PETS. 
«BY LOTTIE NORTON. 


MONG grandma’s pets were two dainty 
little ones, and I do not think you can 
guess what they were; for I doubt very 

much if you have heard of them. 

But first I must tell you how and where 
grandma first saw them. 

When we-all lived in the city, we had a long 
flight of stone steps at our front door, very 
different from the pleasant low steps of our 
dear country home. But grandma made good 
use of these high steps inside of the house. She 
had a fine closet, or pantry, made under them, 
and, as there were two windows, it was light 
and cool; and here she had her own private 
store-closet, and here she often did her own 
dainty cooking, for which she was quite re- 
nowned. 

‘One day she was busy with her cooking, and 
singing in her sweet low voice, as she often did 
while at her work, when she heard a peculiar 
little noise; but she could not find out what it 
was. So she finished what she was doing, and 
then closed her pantry and thought no more 
about it. 

In a few days she was in there again, and, 
as before, she sang to herself, and very soon 
the same little noise was heard. ‘This time she 
thought it came from behind a stone jar on 
the shelf in front of her, so she took hold of it 


to move it when out from behind it ran two 
little mice. 

Something about them seemed to please 
grandma, and she thought she would try and 
tame them. So she scattered upon the shelf 
some bread crumbs and sugar, and then went 
on with her work and her singing. 

After a little while one of the mice came out, 
took a nibble, watching all the time, then soon 
the other one came; and they stayed around, 
apparently having no fear. This friendly in- 
tercourse was kept up for several days without 
hearing any more of the strange noise, and the 
little mice became very tame. But one morn- 
ing, when, as usual, grandma was singing, out 
they came, and, after eating what was on the 
shelf for them, they sat up in such a funny 
way and made the noise that grandma had 
heard before, and then she knew they were 
singing mice. And, whenever they heard her 
voice, out they would come, and, as long as 
she stayed in her pantry, they kept her com- 
pany; and of course grandma learned to love 
these little pet mice just as she loved all of 
her other pets. 

All winter long grandma and the mice would 
sing to each other. I rather think you would 
have liked grandma’s singing the best; but 
then, to hear two little mice make any kind of 
a noise except nibbling would have been rather 
amusing, and grandma always said her singing 
mice did make a real tune of their own. 

Don’t you think these were strange pets? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SWIMMER. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


O HAPPY swimmer in the sun, 

Spend wisely on the deeps of life 

Thy strength to meet the larger strife 
That here and now hath but begun. 


Though wind and tide against thee set, 
Thy faith within thee safely keep; 
Fear not the lure that from the deep 

Thy valiant soul would sorely fret. 


Behold, thou farest not alone! 
Then cleave the waves without 4 fear, 
And they who swim beside thee here 
New strength shall gather from thine own. 


Strive past the breaker and the shoal, 
And find at length thy best reward 
Safe in the keeping of thy Lord, 

There at the faithful swimmer’s goal. 


TRUE AND COUNTERFEIT COURAGE. 


T would seem as though courage were an 
easily recognized trait of character; that 
a deed could not be taken for brave unless 

it really were brave. 

And yet, perhaps, no quality of mind is more 
easily masked or counterfeited. 

Much that passes for bravery is sheer insen- 
sibility, failure to take in the situation. 

A superficial or a self-confident person may 
seem brave just because he does not see or feel 
the presence of danger. 

Ribot, the distinguished psychologist, says, 
“A complete idiot shows no signs of fear,” 

Real courage is apprehensive. 

Fear is an essential element of true bravery. 

And the man who is strong enough to march 
into danger while fully seeing, and even fearing, 
is the man that makes a true hero. 

The man who is never afraid has reason to 
fear himself, 

Sunday-School Times,-- 
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TO-DAY’S FURROW. 


Sow the shining seeds of service 
In the furrows of each day; 
Plant each one with tender purpose 
In a hopeful, tender way. 
Never lose one seed, or cast it 
Wrongly with a hurried hand; 
Take full time to lay it wisely 
Where and how thy God hath planned. 


Thus the blessed way of sharing 
With another soul your gains, 

Which, though losing life, you find it, 
Yielding fruit on golden plains; 

For the soul which shows its blessings, 
Great or small, in word or smile, 

Gathers as the Master promised 
Hither here or afterwhile. 


Sow this day the seeds of service 
In some life, as you can spare; 
Bend above the soul you strengthen 
For a moment’s silent prayer. 
Trust that God somehow will nurture 
Deeds which love and faith afford, 
Till the angel hands shall reap them 


For the garners of the Lord. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


LTHOUGH the rain came steadily down, 
A and Annette’s hands were too full to 
raise her umbrella, she stepped along 
with her head held high. The dampness crept 
in under her hat and stole away the fluff of her 
hair, but never a bit cared she. The electric 
lights flickered abominably, so that she could 
not see the puddles, and every now and then 
she would splash into one, but. still she trudged 
cheerfully on, half smiling. 

If you had looked into Annette’s heart, you 
would have found the reason for this unwarrant- 
able state of happiness. ‘‘I presume,” she was 
thinking, “‘that I am the only girl in our class 
who has paid any attention to Miss Morgan’s 
hint that we do something for Maggie. They 
all listened and looked sad when she told them 
of her sickness, but it probably went straight 
out of their minds. Now If remembered all the 
week, and took some of my precious birthday 
money and went way up to the greenhouse to 
get these sweet violets.” Splash went her foot 
in a particularly large puddle, making her 
clutch at a book that was slipping out from 
under her arm, and hold her flowers more tightly. 

“Why, how small the bunch seems!” she 
thought. “‘What can be the matter?” 

Under the next light she stopped, and saw, 
to her dismay, that only the leaves and two 
or three of the violets were left in her hand. 
She supposed they had been tied securely. 
How was she ever to find them in the wet and 
dark? Back she turned and walked slowly 
homeward, her eyes upon the sidewalk; but the 
flickering lights showed no scattered blossoms. 
“Tt’s the biggest nuisance trying to be kind!” 
she cried, bursting into the house. ‘See here, 
Mother Parlin!”’ 

Mrs. Parlin stifled a smile at the forlorn, be- 
draggled figure, with the forlorn remnant of the 
lovely bunch of violets. ‘(There at your very 
feet are some of the flowers,” she said. ‘You 
began dropping them here in the parlor, and 
you'll probably find them all the way along.” 

“But I’ve looked, and it’s so dark I couldn’t 
see a grove of violets,” sighed Annette. ‘I 
may as well just give it up.” ; 
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“Then you haven’t any pluck,” said the 
mother. ‘‘Take this lamp with the big chim- 
ney. I think the wind cannot blow out its 
light.” 

“OQ mother, the very idea!” cried the girl. 

“Perseverance is better than pride,’ said 
Mrs. Parlin. ‘‘Run along, and I’m sure you'll 
find them all.” 

And, sure enough, she did; for, thanks to 
the storm, there hadn’t been much passing; 
and, scattered along the sidewalk, lay the 
sweet flowers, quite unharmed. The rain had 
ceased falling, and, though the wind blew the 
flame this way and that, so that the chimney 
was badly blackened, the light didn’t go out 
entirely. It was a droll sight, the little figure 
holding the lamp in outstretched hand, bending 
over and eagerly scanning every inch of. the 
walk, People went to the window to see what 
was happening. The sensitive girl could hear 
voices in passing carriages’ exclaim; but she 
didn’t stop till the three dozen violets were 
recovered, and then, thankfully blowing out 
her light, ran home, tied up the bunch tightly 
this time, and started out once more. 

An hour later Mrs. Parlin opened the -door 
at Annette’s ring and helped her tired daughter 
off with her wet coat. While she was drying 


EE 


her feet over the register, she said thought- 
fully: “TI think it just served me right that 
those violets dropped—conceited thing that I 
was! Every single one of the girls had brought 
Maggie something,—flowers or fruit or cake or 
books,—and I was.the very last one. I bragged 
all the way, too, that I was the only girl who 
remembered.” ; 

“But: she liked your gift, if it was the last?’’ 
asked the mother. 

“Yes, she did; and I made such a ridiculous 
story out of my gathering violets by lamp- 
light from the sidewalk that she laughed as 
she hasn’t for weeks.”’ 


EARS ago, in a letter to a personal 
friend, Phillips Brooks told of his love 
for his calling, and said, ‘‘In the whole 

wide world there is no other profession so great 
as mine.” ; 


HERE is a native, inherent immortal- E 

ity in goodness. All good things live 

longer than bad things. This is some- 5 

thing that ought to hearten us when we are 
comparing the good in our lives with the 
bad. 
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~ CRADLE SONG. 


THERE’s a baby moon rocking far up in the sky, 
And the night wind is blowing a soft lullaby; 
And down, away down, in a mossy lined nest, 
Are five little birdies ‘neath mother’s warm 
breast. : 
Oh, hushaby, little one, sleep! 


Enfolded in arms that a loving hold keep, 

Another wee baby is rocking to sleep; 

A soft, golden head presses close to my heart, 

And darkly fringed eyelids just drowsily part. 
Oh, hushaby, little one, sleep! — 


The tiny star candles are lighting the way 
For birdies and elves that to Sleepy Town stray; 


But my baby’s stars are his mother’s brown 


eyes, _ 
That love-light his path as to dreamland he hies. 
Oh, hushaby, little one, sleep! 


The silver moon-baby sinks low in the west, 
The chirping is hushed in the little brown nest, 
And, swinging and swaying, with eyes closing 
fast, 
My little one crosses the border at last. 
Oh, hush thee, my little one sleeps! 
PAvuLINE FRANCES Camp. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
* WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


No. I. Rebekah. 


HE story of Rebekah and how she be- 
came the wife of Isaac was probably 
among the first narratives told us from 

the Bible. ‘Rebekah at the Well” has always 
been a favorite theme with artists. No doubt 
you have seen many different pictures of the 
incident. Murillo, Guido Reni, Veronese, are 
some of the great masters of art who have 
painted the scene. 

The picture we print with this article is by 
Frederick Goodall, an English artist, who 
painted and exhibited this one in 1881. 

Perhaps we had better tell the story in a 
few words, just to freshen our memories a little. 

Abraham was growing old, and he was anx- 
ious to see his only son, Isaac, married. He 
wanted Isaac to marry one who worshipped the 
same God that they did. So one day Abraham 
told a trusted and faithful servant, Eliezer by 
name, that he wanted him to go “unto my 
country and to my kindred, and take a wife 
for my son Isaac.” 

Accordingly, Eliezer took ten camels and 
some valuable gifts for Abraham’s relatives, 
and started for Mesopotamia, Abraham’s old 
home. It was a long journey; but Eliezer ar- 
rived one evening at the city where dwelt 
Nahor, Abraham’s brother, about the time the 
damsels of the city came out to draw water. 

It was the custom in that country for the 
maidens of the city to draw water at the wells 
or fountains outside of the city every evening. 

The old servant halted near one of these wells 
and resolved to ask one of the maids for a drink 
of water, and also determined that, if she should 
offer to draw more water for his camels after- 
ward, that one should be his choice for the 
wife of his master’s son. 

The camel drinks a great deal of water, and 
to draw water for ten camels was no easy task. 

Very soon Rebekah comes to the well with 
her pitcher. Eliezer finds her “fair to look 
upon”’ and requests a drink of water. 

“Drink, my lord,” she said, and ‘‘hasted and 
let down her pitcher.’”” And, when he had fin- 


ished drinking, she said, ‘‘I will draw water 
for thy camels also until they have done drink- 


ing.” 
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Eliezer gives Rebekah the rings and bracelets 
which he brought with him; and, when he learns 
that she is the grand-daughter of Nahor, he 
feels that ‘“‘Jehovah had made his journey pros- 
perous.” 

Later, Eliezer accompanies Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother, to the house of her parents. There he 
tells them his errand, shows his gifts, and tells 
them all about Abraham and Isaac. They feel, 
with Eliezer, that ‘‘the thing proceedeth from 
the Lord,” and give their consent that Rebekah 
shall go back with him, having first learned 
that she herself is willing to do so. 

In the Bible we find one or two other inci- 
dents told of Rebekah’s life, but we have not 
room to tell them now. We wil] only remind 
you that she was the mother of Esau and Ja- 
cob, whose story you may know. 

Perhaps one reason this story of Rebekah’s 
betrothal to Isaac is remembered so well is be- 
cause they lived a long time together and very 
happily. Rebekah is sometimes referred to 
even now as an example of a faithful wife. 

Our artist has represented the moment when 
Eliezer is giving Rebekah the bracelet, and she 
is wonderingly listening to all he is telling her. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RINGS AND THEIR USES. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


O far as we know, the use of rings dates 
back to Abraham, whose servant gave 
Rebekah a gold ear-ring. 

When Pharaoh made Joseph ruler over 
Egypt, he presented him with his own ring as 
a token of authority. This was probably a 


signet ring engraved with the monarch’s name, 
figures of deities, or other devices. 

Ladies of wealth prided themselves upon the 
number of rings they possessed: often the 
thumb was called into service, the other fingers 
being insufficient for the display of these costly 
ornaments. 

The poorer classes wore rings of ivory or 
blue porcelain. 

The Greek heroes had finger rings the devices 
of which were cut in gold: later on they were 
set with precious stones. 

The Greeks state that one Gyges, a native 
of Lydia, was said to have possessed a magic 
ring that rendered him invisible when its stone 
was turned inward. Taking advantage of this, 
he killed Candaules, king of Lydia, married his 
wife, and took possession of the kingdom, where 
he reigned thirty-eight years. 

The Lacedemonians had iron rings. Some 
of the later Romans wore special styles of rings 
for certain seasons of the year. 

Pliny says that the Romans lavished more 
money on their ear-rings than on any other 
article of adornment. 

Seneca mentions an ear-ring that he claims 
was worth a fortune: it had a very precious 
stone in the centre, with two pearls above and 
two below it. In extremely valuable antique 
rings the principal jewels used were pearls. 

In different portions of the world rings are 
used to decorate various members of the body. 

Numerous savage tribes, among which are 
the South Sea Islanders, have huge rings sus- 
pended from holes bored in the nose. Some 
of the African kings have strings of brass and 
ironzrings on their arms_and legs. 
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In Patagonia both sexes indulge in large, 
square-shaped rings hanging from smaller rings 
passing through the lobe of the ear. 

It appears that before the Christian era the 
Jews wore wedding rings, the third finger of 
the left hand being the honored one. The 
reason assigned for this was that, the wife being 
considered an inferior being, the left hand was 
chosen to denote subjection to her lord and 
master, and the third finger used because from 
it ran a vein supposed to, communicate with 
the heart. 

In many parts of the continent of Europe a 
wedding ring is worn by the husband as well as 
the wife. 

Formerly every year on Ascension Day a ring 
was thrown by the Doge of Venice into the sea, 
to show that, as a wife is subject to her hus- 
band, so is the Adriatic Sea under the dominion 
of the republic of Venice. 

In Iceland a number of years ago the cere- 
mony of betrothal was concluded by the bride- 
eroom elect passing his four fingers and thumb 
through a large ring, clasping his bride’s hand 
on the other side. 

During the reign of Elizabeth and James I. 
ear-rings were worn by both men and women. 

Bishops, on their consecration, are given a 
ring to be worn on the third finger of the left 
hand, to indicate their authority: doctors for- 
merly wore them for the same reason, 

Prior to the invention of coinage, precious 
metals, converted into rings, were employed 
as a medium of exchange. 

Since the time of the Pharaohs ring money has 
been used in various parts of Africa. It is 
manufactured for the traders at Birmingham, 
and made of copper or copper and iron. 

Ring money was used by the Egyptians. 
The gold or silver rings were formed of wire 
bent in loops, but not entirely closed, so they 
could be converted into chains and the links 
detached as needed. Sometimes a bundle of 
these loops denoted a certain weight. 

Gold and silver, and frequently brass ring 
money, has been dug up in various parts of 
Britain. 

It was the custom of the Gallic warriors to 
wear heavy gold rings weighing as much as 
four pounds around the neck. 

The word ‘‘ring” is derived from the Saxon 
ring or hring, denoting a circle or circular line. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DO UNTO OTHERS 


BY MINNIE 


CLUB. 
S. SNELL. 
, Part I. 


oe AMMA, don’t you think it is a good 

V deal of trouble to amuse children on 

rainy_or dismal days?” gravely in- 

quired eight-year-old Ethel, while her small 

sister and smaller brother clamored for some 
new form of amusement. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said Mrs. Ware, politely 
biting a smile in two; ‘‘and my big girl is a 
great help to me in that way, as in many others. 
Still, it is one of the things which must be done, 
and the best way is to make up your mind not 
only to do it, but to enjoy doing it: you will 
be surprised at the difference that makes.” 

“Yes, mamma, and that is my very plan, 
You know Sadie Snow has a little sister, and 
Mamie Waters has both a little sister and a baby 
brother. Well, both Sadie and Mamie have 
told me how they just dread the stormy days 
when they can’t go to school, because then 
they have to amuse the younger ones, who are 
so fretful when they are shut in. Now I 


thought, as we live so near one another, we 
might form ourselves into a little club and only 
meet on the dismal days. We could have lots 
of fun and take care of the little ones at the 
same time.. And, mamma dearest, might the 
club not meet here? You know you have us 
already, and just five more children wouldn’t 
make any difference, would they?” 

Mamma laughed. “TI think five more would 
make considerable difference,” she said, but, 
seeing the downcast little face, added quickly: 
“However, your plan is a very good one, darl- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that it has some 
drawbacks. Had you thought that possibly 
Mrs. Snow and Mrs. Waters might object to 
their little ones coming out on a wet or cold 
day, even for a short distance?” 

“That is so,’ sighed Ethel, ruefully. ‘TI 
hadn’t thought of it; but I suppose they would 
all get wet feet and croup and sore throat and 
measles—oh, no! I forgot. You take the 
measles from talking to the Skinner children 
over the back fence, but they would take’”’— 

“Never mind thinking of any more ailments, 
dear. Their mothers will not let them make 
the venture unless we can arrange to get them 
here and deliver them home again quite dry 
and warm. But I have a plan. Do you re- 
member the big wheeled invalid’s chair that 
was dear grandma’s before she left us for that 
fair land where she does not need an invalid’s 
chair? I think by close packing that chair 
would hold five children; and, with the aid of 
warm rugs, the waterproof buggy-robe, and 
a big umbrella, with John to whe~ the affair, 
the whole five might be brought here without 
getting either cold or wet. We should have a 
warm fire in the nursery to greet them, and, 
when the club was over, John could wheel them 
back in the same manner.” 

Ethel clapped her hands with delight, while 
Dorothy and Jamie, who had been listening 
with eager faces, spatted their small hands, too. 

“T do wish we could begin right now,” said 
Ethel. 

“Do wish we could begin right now,” said 
Dorothy, softly. 

“Do ish we tud ’gin yite now,” echoed Jamie. 

“Organize your club and be ready for the 
next dismal day,” advised mamma, 

Very soon there came a rainy day which was 
dark and dismal enough; but it did not affect 
the spirits of the merry little club which met 
before the nursery fireplace for what proved 
to be only the first of many jolly afternoons. 
Five bundled-up little individuals in a big 
bath-chair, protected from the rain by a water- 
proof buggy-robe and an immense umbrella, 
the whole propelled by a good-natured Irish 
coachman who seemed to find the situation 
immensely amusing, is a spectacle calculated 
to provoke a smile from the most serious- 
minded; and people turned to stare at the novel 
equipage. The occupants of the chair cared 
not at all for the smiles. Indeed, they smiled 
back and waved their small hands genially 
whenever their many wraps permitted. Ethel 
was a sweet little hostess, and of course mamma 
was always near at hand to advise and suggest. 
What would the world do without mammas, 
any way? 


There was one rainy afternoon when they . 


popped corn, Ethel, Mamie, and Sadie taking 
turns at the popper, while the younger club 
members shelled; and Mamie’s baby brother, 
whose age was only one times one, sat upon 
the rug before the fire clapping his chubby 
hands and. squealing with glee to hear the pop, 
pop, pop, of the snowy kernels. After they 
had popped two great panfuls and eaten all 


they wanted, they made a pretty basket by 
covering a pasteboard box with tissue-paper, 
decorating it with chains and fringe of the 
same,—and the little kindergartners were the 
very ones to help with that, you know,—and 
sent it to the dear old lady who lived across 


the street. ; 
(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GROWTH OF TALENT. 


BY JAC LOWELL, 


Gop gave a man a talent small: 
It seemed a trifling thing, ungrown and 
weak; % 
But he who owned it found it all, 
And then to make it gain and grow did seek. 


Each day he strengthened it by work, 

And sought to use it well for friend and foe. 
He strove, and never did he shirk 

To give it faith and love to help it grow. 


At last it blossomed, full and fair; 

And all the waiting world began to sing, 
“OTis Genius, marvellous and rare, 

The sweetest sacred gift of heaven’s King!”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIRDS OF REMARKABLE TALENT. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


OME birds are endowed with unusual abil- 
ity for speech, manifesting a certain de- 
gree of comprehension of the meaning of 

words uttered by them, while other talking birds 
babble meaninglessly or warble the words in 
song. Some birds whistle very beautifully and 
clearly. A London canary astonishes all who 
hear it whistle the first strain of ‘‘God save the 
Queen.” 

The call of the bunting of Southern Europe 
resembles in all but one deep tone the decoy 
cry of the crested lark. Its song is magnificent, 
and really extraordinary for its variety. It 
possesses the rare power of changing the quality 
of its voice, at will, producing now high shrill 
notes and then tones so clear as to astonish the 
hearer. 

In the language of Count Gourcy: “ Usually 
some strains of the nightingale’s song follow the 
first call, then comes the long-drawn, deep ery 
of the blackbird, in which the familiar ‘tack, 
tack’ is sounded- very beautifully. After this 
follow strains that sometimes include the whole 
song of the chimney-swallow, song-thrush, 
quail, woodlark, linnet, field lark, and crested 
lark, the finch and sparrow, the laughter of 
woodpeckers and shriekings of herons, all of 
which are produced in the natural tone.” Yes, 
the European bunting is indeed a wonderful bird. 

The following testimony regarding the 
learned starling owned by the master shoe- 
maker, G. Dom, shows how far this talented 
bird can be educated. He learned with sur- 
prising ease to whistle the ‘Call of the Fire 
Brigade” and other tunes. His name was 
Hans, and his master would call out often 
during a lesson, ‘‘Careful, Hans, careful!” He 
quickly learned this, and pronounced the words 
with perfect ease, proving his ability to talk as 
well as catch a tune. “It was very comical,” — 
says Karl Dittman, “to see him stand among 
the cobblers and call out, ‘Hurrah for Bis- 
marck!’ or ery, ‘Pickpocket!’ when any one 
came in the door.” 

Another starling could say all the following: 
“Have you heard the news? My, but it’s good! 
Good-morning, are you up already? What do 
you know that’s nice? How is the kaiser get- 
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ting on? And what’s the matter with Bis- 
marck? God bless you! Are you there? 
Take a seat. Are youa fool? Yes, yes!” 

But the Asiatic magpie is the most talented 
of all the starlings, and claims among its con- 


nections some of the very finest singers. 


_ Karo?” and himself whistled for the dog. 


aie 


In speaking of the raven, Brehm describes 
one whose talent for mimicking every sound with 
his voice was remarkable. He laughed like the 
children, cooed like the pigeons, barked like a 
dog, and talked like a man. His reproduction 
of certain tones was so deceptive that some of 
the naturalist’s friends, hearing him for the 
first time, could not be convinced that such 
sounds actually proceeded from a bird. ‘James, 
come here,” ‘Rudolph, come in,” ‘Don’t you 
hear me, Christine?”’ and much more he articu- 
lated perfectly and voluntarily, not because it 
was required of him. 

Celius tells us that the parrot belonging to 
Cardinal Ascanius could recite the twelve arti- 
cles of faith. The wonderful gray parrot be- 
longing to Director Kastner in Vienna would 
join heartily in a laugh, too, on occasion. On 
hearing a low whistle, he said, ‘‘ Karo, where is 
He 
could whistle with rare skill a great variety of 
melodies, and reproduce any air perfectly. As 
soon as the dinner-bell rang, he called the wait- 
ress louder and louder until she appeared. If 
a knock came at the door, he said, ‘‘Come in,” 
but was never deceived by any one in the room. 

If he saw preparation made for uncorking a 
bottle, he made the noise long before the cork 
was out. He talked to himself in soft, gentle 
tones, “‘You good, good Jacky,” ete., but would 
call out in a strong masculine voice, ‘Turn out 
guard!” ete., and make the roll of adrum. He 
could count, and, if he made a mistake or mis- 
pronounced a word, he would go back’and try 
it again till it was all right. When the green 
parrot standing near him screamed, he first 
tried to quiet her with a reproving ‘‘Pst!’”’ But, 
if that did not avail, he called out in a loud 
voice, “‘Hush, hush, you!”’ He loved to talk 
to himself late in the evening, and regularly 
closed his monologue with the words, ‘‘Good- 
night, good-night, Jacky.” 


A man who makes no enemies is never a posi- 
tive force. 
: Smmon CAMERON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE DISAPPOINTED GIRLS. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


USAN, Helen, and Louise were schoolmates 
and playmates, and they were together 
a great deal. 

They were quite womanly, though they were 
quite young girls; and, to hear them discuss 
questions of the day, and topics that really re- 
quired some*thought, you would have been sur- 
prised many times. 

They had their little joys and sorrows, their 
trials and their disappointments; and they 
talked them over and moralized about them, 
much as full-grown women do. They were too 
young to have tasted much of life’s bitterness, 
but old enough to discriminate sharply between 
the seeming and the real, between the true and 
the false. 

The three girls were together one pleasant 
summer afternoon, Susan in the hammock, 
Helen in an easy-chair, and Louise upon a.rug 
that was spread upon the velvet grass. 

“Tt is really too bad!” said Susan. 

“What is too bad?” 


“Oh, I am so disappointed! If there is any- 
thing in the world that I hate, it is a fraud!” 

“Who in the world has been putting up a 
fraud on you?” said Louise. 

“The man who sold mother my birthday 
present,” said Susan. 

Helen and Louise both knew very well what 
the present was, for they had not forgotten 
the pleasant party they attended on Susan’s 
birthday. How much they admired her silver 
spoons with golden bowls, and there was a 
dozen of them, just one for each year of Susan’s 
young and happy life! 

“What kind of a fraud did the man your 
mother bought your birthday spoons of per- 
petrate on her?” said Helen. 

“Would you believe it,’ said Susan, ‘the 
spoons were only washed, though mother 
bought them for solid silver!” ; 

“Why does not your father sue the man 
who sold them? He is a lawyer.” 

“Oh, the worst of it is,” said Susan, “‘the 
man broke down before the spoons began to 
show what they really were, and he had moved 
out of the State before we discovered the 
fraud.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Helen, as she rocked 
gently in her easy chair, ‘‘you are no worse off, 
after all, than some of your friends are. You 
and Louise have both admired my mother’s 
diamond pin that she paid two hundred dol- 
lars for,” 

“Of course we have,” said both -the. girls; 
“and we have often wished that some day we 
could wear pins as nice as that is.” 

“Tt is not so very nice after ull,” said Helen, 
“‘when you come to know what it really is.” 

“What it really is!’’ exclaimed both the girls, 
who were attentively listening. ‘Why, it is a 
diamond, of course, and a very fine one.” 

“Mother wishes it were a diamond,” said 
Helen; ‘‘but, alas! it is not. It is only a good 
rhinestone, and it is not worth a tenth part 
of the money that it cost.” 

“Where did your mother buy it?” said 
Susan. 

“She bought it of the same dishonest dealer 
who sold your mother your pretty birthday 
present, and you and I ought to know how to 
pity each other; for we have both been made 
the victims of a fraud. But how lucky Louise 
has been! She has seen no silver of hers turn 
out worthless, and her mother has bought no 
paste diamonds at ten or twenty times their 
value. What does Louise know about frauds? 
I do not believe she knows the meaning of the 
word. Do you, Louise?” 

Now Louise was naturally a joyous, light- 
hearted girl, and in her light-heartedness she 
reminded those who knew her of the birds that 
sing as if they never knew anything but 
Joy. 

A shade came over her pretty face at this 
remark. An expression was there that indi- 
cated deeper feeling than she had ever been 
supposed to have. 

“Girls,” said she, “I have listened to the 
story of the birthday fraud and of the diamond 
fraud, and you both seem to think that I hardly 
know the meaning of the word ‘fraud’; but I do 
know it. It means more to me than it does 
to you. 

“You have been simply imposed upon, but 
I have been deeply pained. I did not at first 
intend to tell you the story of my disappoint- 
ment; but, as you have told yours, perhaps I 
may as well tell mine. 

“T have been imposed upon far worse than 
you have, Susan, far worse than your mother 
has, Helen.” 


”? 


“‘Oh, tell us your story,” said both the girls. 

“T will tell it to you,” said Louise, ‘and 
you will learn how different my experience has 
been from yours. ; 

“Tt is no doubt vexatious to see silver turn 
yellow, and at last to find it only a thinly 
washed fraud. It is a great disappointment 
and a mortification to find out that what 
one thought a brilliant gem is only paste; but 
it is far more galling to take to your heart a 
friend who seemed pure gold, and then find 
out that you have been cruelly duped. That 
is my story, girls. My mother never wore a 
diamond pin. I have never sipped my coffee 
with a silver birthday spoon. But I have 
opened the door of my heart to let in a friend 
whom I thought an angel, and I found her a 
fraud. It was a terrible disappointment.” 

“Who was she?” said Helen. 

“That you will never know,” said Louise. 
And there were diamond drops in her eyes as 
she said it. 

Susan and Helen wondered how and by 
whom Louise had been deceived, but neither 
of them urged her to tell. 

There is no gem more precious than a friend 
who is true, and there is no fraud more cruelly 
disappointing than one who pleases at first, 
but turns out to be not genuine. A fraud of 
that kind inflicts a wound that is long in heal- 
ing and that leaves an indelible scar. 

As the shades of evening fell, the three girls 
went to their homes, two of them in a more 
thoughtful mood than they usually were. Hach 
had learned something of value from the ex- 
periences of the others. I think the three girls 
are all pure gold, and that they will always be 
true to each other. 


- THE NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 


HESE are issued by the United States 
government to commemorate the Louisi- 
ana purchase, though appearing a year 

later than the exact centennial to keep time with 
the postponed exposition at St. Louis. Fifteen 
in number, recalling the fifteen millions of dol- 
lars paid to France, they are interesting not 
only for their artistic appearance and variety 
of color, but as well for their portraits of dis- 
tinguished Americans with the dates of the birth 
and death of each. The full list is given as 
follows in the American Boy, with the exception 
of the twenty-five-cent stamp: 

One cent, green, Franklin, 1706-1790. 

Two-cent, red, Washington, 1732-1799. 

Three-cent, purple, Jackson, 1767-1845. 

Four-cent, dark brown, Grant, 1822-1885. 

Five-cent, blue, Lincoln, 1809-1865. 

Six cent, magenta, Garfield, 1831-1881. 

Hight-cent, dark lilac, Martha Washington, 
1732-1802. 

Ten-cent, light brown, Daniel Webster, 1782- 
1852. 

Thirteen-cent, slate, Benjamin Harrison, 1833- 
1901. 

Fifteen-cent, olive, Henry Clay, 1777-1852. 

Fifty-cent, orange, Jefferson, 1743-1826. 

One dollar, black, D. G. Farragut, 1801-1870. 

Two-dollar, sapphire blue, Madison, 1751- 
1836. 

Five-dollar, dark green, John Marshall, 1755- 
1835. 


OUTH is prone to mistakes, but, fortu- 
nately, they are like mistakes made 
on a slate—easily rubbed out. It is 

only as we grow older that our mistakes seem 
written in indelible ink. 


~~ 
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EDITOR’ S. CHAIR. 


On the first page is a picture of a quaint, 
striking structure called Norumbega Tower. 
It was built by order of Prof. Horsford, who 
believed that the Norsemen landed on the 
banks of the Charles River, near Boston, on 
one of their exploring voyages. This may have 
been about the year 1000 a.p. 

The Editor has doubts, but he advises the 
young readers of this paper to look up the stories 
of the brave Norsemen, who certainly sailed 
along the coast of what is now known as New 
England, long before the time of Columbus. 
These stories are fascinating. 

Quite different from any previous series of 
articles is the new one, begun in this number, 

n ‘‘Women of the Bible.” We hope to give 
some illustrations not very familiar; and so 
make the series specially interesting. 

The Editor urges all, young and old, to follow 
the departments, ‘““Home Study Club” and 
“Bible Questions,’ and send in answers. There 
is profit and also pleasure in pursuing the search 
in a regular way, and joining in the competi- 
tion. 

We have always tried to encourage young 
contributors, and we ask them again to write 
out descriptions of what they have seen the 
past summer. Make them short. We cannot 
promise to publish all that we receive, but our 
judgment will be friendly. 

Two things need to be cultivated by young 
people,—expressing thoughts by writing them 
out and developing thoughts by discussion 
with others. Seeing and reading are not enough. 
The mind must work. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RUSTY SWORD. 


BY CLARA M. DANIELSON. 


GREAT many years ago there was a ter- 
rible war in England. In the queen’s 
army there was a very brave Scottish 

chief, who slew many of her enemies with his 
own sword. In one battle he was cut off from 
his own men and seemed to be quite at the 
mercy of the enemy. 

He ran quickly to a large tree which stood 
near him, determined to fight for his life as long 
as he had strength left. He placed himself 
with his back to the tree, that he might not be 
hit from behind, and raised his sword, ready to 
fall on the first man who dared to attack him. 

For a minute the enemy were held spell- 
bound by the proud courage of the man who 
stood before them, and then they rushed upon 
him. One, two, three, four, five, fell dead at 
his feet, as the quick and heavy blows of his 
sword came down on their necks or thrust 
them through the body. Just then his men 
caught sight of their brave commander, and, 
with the rage of mad men, swept upon the 
enemy and rescued their dearly loved chief. 

At length the war was over, and the men re- 
turned to their homes. 

Some months after the war the brave Scot- 
tish chief received an order from the queen to 
present himself before her at a certain time, 
that she might make him a knight. She had 
heard of his great bravery in fighting her en- 
emies, and she wished to reward him. 

He put on his uniform and buckled on the 
good sword, and started on foot from his home 
way up in the north. It was a long, long jour- 
ney to the queen’s palace. He slept at night 
in the open air because he was very poor and 
could not afford to pay for lodgings. 


During the first part of the journey he took 
great pains to keep his sword bright, polishing 


it every day. But after a little, tired and — 


weary from his long tramp, he paid no atten- 
tion to his sword. Some days were hot and 
dusty, other days were rainy, and he was out 
in all weather. 

At length he was at his journey’s end, and 
at the appointed hour presented. himself to the 
queen. To be made a knight a man kneels 
before his sovereign. The sovereign places the 
point of his sword on the shoulder of the kneel- 
ing man, holding the other end in his hand, 
and says, ‘‘Rise, Sir James,” or Sir John, or 
whatever his first name may be; and ever after 
he is known as Sir James or Sir John. 

In this case the queen thought it would please 
him to be made a knight with his own sword. 
But, when she asked him for it, he could not 
draw it from the scabbard. The red rust had 
gathered and held it tight. As you know, he 
had been out many days in the rain and had 
neglected to polish his sword. He was now 
very much ashamed, but his queen was very 
angry and sent him home in disgrace; and he 
was never made a knight. So much depends 
on little things! 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month, In order to increase interest we offer a 
prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
len questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
jamous artists, with many illustrations. Answers 
must be in the Editor’s hands not later than three 
weeks after the date when the questions are pub- 
lished. 


EDITED BY MRS. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT, 


1. Where did Charlotte Corday die? 

2. What was John Alden’s occupation be- 
fore coming to America? 

3. Who said, 
so far out of the way that it was actually twelve 
miles from a lemon’’? 

4. Who was the greatest satirist with his 
brush? ‘ : 

5. What American-born artist was made 
president of the Royal Academy and knighted? 

6. What are Browning’s five great art poems? 

7. Who was the author of the saying, ‘‘ What 
will Miss Grundy say ?’’ 

8. Why was Radcliffe College so named? 

9. Who first said, “Plain living and high 
thinking are no more’? 

10. Who was called the Bard of Twickenham? 


Answers will appear November 6, 1904. 


Answers 

To questions published September 11, 1904. 
Bartholomew Schidoni. 
God bless us, every one. 
. Fanshawe. Twenty-four. 
HKlizabeth of Hungary. 
Appledore, Isles of Shoals. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Schiller. 
A covered bridge connecting the judgment 
hall of the doge’s palace with the prison. Those 
who passed over it after their trial were prisoners 
on their way to execution, 

9. Famous picture by Raphael in Barberini 
Palace, Rome. 

10. The father of Dickens. 


CORA SOT SENS) ee 


“My living in Yorkshire was 


‘bers constitute a volume. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA Il. z 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is emphatically. 

My 12, 15, 13, 10, 8, 9, is a place where weapons of war 
are kept. 

My 3, 18, 16, 1, is declared. 

My 11, 5, 15, 17, 14, is a body of troops. 


My 4, 2, 6, 16, 17, relates to the government of the © : 


people. i 
My whole is something which happened in this month 
many years ago. L. Me Cs 


OUR ANATOMY. 


A necessity on a journey- 
. A small animal. 
The top of a hill. 
Where a carpenter keeps his tools. 
. Something he has in it. i 
Part of a saw. 
. Flowers. 
. Pagan churches. 
. Shell-fish. 
10. What a good salve does. 
Part of a river. 
12. Part of a bell. 
13. That which decides a vote. 
Necessary part of a school. 
15. A fish. 
Found in an artist’s outfit. 
17. What soldiers carry. 
What a negro plays on. 

19. What it does in a hard storm. 

20. A great achievement. 
' 91, Step of a country tavern, 

22. A kind of a boat. 

23. A letter furnished with bows. 

24. That which shows the direction of the wind. 


— 


CHARADE. 
My jirst is a precious stone. 
My second is a part of burnt wood. 
My whole is refined potash. 
CONUNDRUMS V., VI. 
Why should we never write upon an empty stomach ? 
Why is a cirele of gold like the sound of a bell? 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 
Enigma I.—Live and let live. 
BEHEADINGS.—Lumber, umber. Lover, over. Clung, 


lung. Coffer, offer. Olive, live. Smite, mite. More, 
ore. Omen, men. Cold, old. Slow, low. Meat, eat. 
CHaRADE.—Inanimate. f 
SquarE WorD.—T IDE 
IDEA x 
DEER 
EARS 


Conunprum [.—Against his will. 


Ij there be no enemy, no fight; if no fight, no 


victory; if no victory, no crown. 
SAVONAROLA. 
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